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Dedication 

The Census Department informs me 
that there are more than 850,000 mar- 
riages annually in the United States. 
I dedicate this volume to these 1,700,- 
OOO daring adventurers, in the hope 
that a hint to the Bridegrooms will be 
sufficient. 
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CHAPTER I 

Marriage by Force 

"Adam lay down and slept — and from his side 
A woman in her magic beauty rose; 

Dazzled and charmed, he called that woman 
♦bride/ 
And his first sleep became his last repose." 

Some pessimist wrote that. Jeremy 
Taylor was an optimist, and he says, 
in his famous sermon, The Marriage 
Ring, that "marriage is the nursery 
of Heaven/ ' Diogenes, however, who 
was another pessimist, when asked 
what time of life is the best in which to 
marry, replied: "In youth it is too 
soon, and in age it is too late;" and 
when requested to describe the kind 
of wife one should seek, said : ' * Choose 
one without a head, without a body, 
and without limbs ; for then her hands 
will not injure in striking, her tongue 
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in scolding, and her body in desiring to 
be soiled. ' 9 He saw an old fellow go- 
ing to the temple for a second mar- 
riage. "0 thou fool!" he exclaimed. 
"Hast thou so lately been shipwreck- 
ed, and yet wilt needs go to sea 
again ?" All this would seem to show 
that even the greatest intellects are 
not agreed as to the success of the 
ancient institution. 

Now, as one looks back into the 
good old time — say about B. C. 5000 
— and traces the story of wedlock up 
to this good day of affinities and 
grass-widows, one is liable to cease 
wondering why the ancient wash-tub 
cynic had his doubts. For it is indeed 
often but a story of barbarous cruelty, 
shameless barter, beastly riot, and 
ridiculous superstition. Marriage 
seems to have passed through three 
stages of development: marriage 
through force, through contract, and 
through mutual love ; and seems to be, 
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MARRIAGE BY FORCE 

according to some cynics, now in the 
fourth and last stage : temporary mar- 
riage for convenience or social ad- 
vancement. As to what will follow 
i i this deponent saith not." 

In the days of "force" the barbar- 
ian almost invariably stole his bride 
— without her consent, too — and the 
process was never a sham or gentle 
one. To this day the Australian sav- 
age considers it beneath his dignity to 
court a woman. (How impossible for 
a literary Bushman ever to write a 
novel!) Instead of serenading her 
with a guitar or sending her love-let- 
ters accompanied with chrysanthe- 
mum bouquets, he creeps, with a few 
friends, to her tent some dark night, 
wakes her by a vigorous prodding 
with his spear, twists the weapon into 
her knotted hair, and drags her away. 
If she knows who the lover is and 
likes him, she remains silent; if she 
cries out; he considerately knocks her 
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senseless with his war-club, removes 
the spear, and drags her off by her 
heels! Despite our romances and 
poetry to the contrary, our early 
British forefathers were no less rash 
in their courtships. The heathen 
Anglo-Saxon suitor stole into the 
girl's home, bluntly announced his 
purpose, and had a horse brought to 
the door for her. The lass was not 
even given an opportunity to say: 
' ' This is so sudden ! " If willing, she 
was treated gently; if not, her wrists 
were bound and she was tied on the 
saddle. Of course the father invari- 
ably pursued; but the wise groom al- 
ways had a friend ready to cover his 
retreat. That fighting friend is be- 
lieved by some antiquarians to be the 
original "best man," although others 
claim the "paranymph" or groom's 
servant of Hebrew days to have been 
the first. Be that as it may, the father 
pursued, and if he overtook the couple 
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sometimes killed the groom, or, in the 
cruelty of his heart, sold the fellow the 
girl — thus giving him a chance to 
repent all the days of his life that he 
had not chosen the other alternative. 
Nor did this habeas corpus method 
of wedlock quickly die out. When St. 
Augustine came to England at the 
close of the sixth century he found 
women being stolen, and even in the 
seventh century Ethelbert, the convert 
of St. Augustine, made a decree that 
any man stealing a woman should pay 
fifty shillings to her father and then 
buy her at a reasonable price. He 
further declared that if one man stole 
another 's wife the first should pay the 
same fine and also secure a new wife 
for the hastily made widower ! It was 
a day of brute force, and both before 
and after marriage there was never 
doubt as to who was master; women 
expected no gentleness and therefore 
experienced no disappointment. The 
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day of the marriage the Saxon hus- 
band hung a slipper — always a sym- 
bol of authority — in a prominent 
place in the new home, and near it was 
a cudgel. The ancient Welch law gave 
a man authority to give his wife 
" three blows with a broomstick on 
any part of her person except her 
head;" while the British law has 
never been repealed that declares a 
husband "may beat his wife gently!" 
Crab-apple sauce for crab-fish, and a 
crab-stick for a crabbed wife, or as an 
old rhyme puts it: 

"The crab of the wood is sauce very good 

For the crab of the sea; 
But the wood of the crab is sauce for a drab 

That will not with her husband agree. ,, 

Such an ancient sentiment as that 
or as this: 

"A spaniel, a woman, and a walnut tree 
The more they are beaten the better they be." 
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MARRIAGE BY FORCE 

shows pretty clearly the Anglo-Saxon 
longing for domestic peace; while 
Steele 's statement in the Spectator of 
1712, commending a stick for some 
"perverse jades that fall to man's 
lot" indicates that the longing had 
not perished with the centuries. 

A bad custom is like a defunct egg ; 
it often manifests itself after it is 
thrown aside. As Keats would say, 
"It will never pass into nothingness.' ' 
Even after Christianity had abolished 
marriage by robbery, the Anglo-Saxon 
brides-maids frequently went through 
the ceremony of snatching the groom 
from a crowd of men, while two young 
swains seized the bride from among 
the screaming lassies. Indeed, late 
in the nineteenth century Irish grooms 
often pretended to run away with the 
bride; while in Wales the bride and 
her father sometimes rode on one 
horse to a spot where the future hus- 
band met them, demanded the girl, 
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was refused, and gave chase. Of 
course with one horse bearing a double 
burden, the pursuit was a short one, 
and the groom soon bore the girl 
triumphantly to the church. Elope- 
ment, it would seem, is natural to the 
British blood. 

So much for the ancient method of 
force and its relics. Thus in the days 
of brute strength man endangered his 
life and that of many a friend to gain 
— a wife. Is it not strange that "fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread! " 
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CHAPTER II 

Buying Wives 

The etymology of the very name 
" wedding' ' betrays the character of 
the second stage in the development 
of matrimony. The "wed" was the 
money, horses, cattle, or ornaments 
given as security by the Saxon groom 
and held by trustees as a pledge and 
as a proof of the purchase of the 
bride from her father. In our day the 
process has, of course, become re- 
versed among the Four Hundred, — 
especially when dealing with dukes 
and counts and such hopelessly and 
helplessly aristocratic fellows; but 
even in this society the financial side 
of the transaction has never been so 
flagrantly open as in ancient times. As 
late as the eighteenth century the 
amount accompanying an English 
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bride was proudly published to the 
world, as may be seen in such state- 
ments as this printed in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine: "The Lord Bishop 
of St. Asaph to Miss Orell, with 30,- 
000 pounds." The custom at length 
fell into disrepute and came to be 
classed, with forced unions, under the 
general title of "Smithfield mar- 
riages," so called because of the part 
of London famous for irregular wed- 
dings; but in the days before Shake- 
speare, when the parson or his clerk 
announced in a loud voice from the 
church-porch the amount given the 
bride and her father, it was done for 
the very practical purpose of having 
many witnesses to the contract. The 
amount did not vary so much as we 
might expect; Blackstone states that, 
unless otherwise declared, it was sup- 
posed to be about one-third of the 
husband's property. 
How did the custom originate? 
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Well, from the days of Euth to this 
good hour a handsome daughter has 
always been considered a decidedly 
marketable product. The early Eng- 
lish father, as well as the European, 
was never anxious to dispose of a 
healthy, pretty girl. The cost of her 
maintenance was small ; she did all the 
domestic and much of the agricultural 
work; while her spinning and cloth- 
making were a constant source of in- 
come. Her lover knew her commer- 
cial value as a producer of useful 
goods; he looked upon compensation 
as the only fair thing. Again the 
process is but reversed in our day. 
The duke looks her over ; he ascertains 
her spending instead of her earning 
ability per year; he calculates the 
number of years before the inevitable 
divorce, he demands the multiple in a 
lump sum for taking her. Verily, 
there is nothing new under the sun! 
But to resume. Among the early 
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English, as today, so many bitter 
quarrels arose over these matrimonial 
contracts that laws had to be made 
giving exact regulations for the buy- 
ing of wives. At present to i i espouse * ' 
means simply to marry; but in form- 
er times the espousal was the contract 
of a future marriage — an agreement 
made by the "spousus" and 
' i spousa. ' ' At this meeting the future 
husband paid an amount known as a 
"foster-lien," or money given for the 
parents' fostering the bride through 
childhood, and such contracts thus 
consummated were considered binding 
until death. Of course, as in any com- 
mercial transaction, there was liable 
to be trickery. Sometimes a father 
accepted three or four foster-liens 
years before the marriage, and then 
suddenly gave the girl to some other 
man. This must have been a bit sur- 
prising to the three or four gentlemen 
just mentioned; indeed, they must 
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have felt like one trolley-car company 
when the Board of Aldermen (all the 
bribes being in) gives the franchise 
to the other company. Again, the 
qualities of a bride were frequently 
exaggerated by her father. This must 
have been a most ancient fraud; for 
far back in Saxon days King Ethel- 
bert made a decree that if a parent 
made such false claims the groom 
might return her and get his money. 
For a while there was no limit to the 
time the husband might take in be- 
coming dissatisfied; but, of course, 
this would never do. Grass-widows 
would have become as plentiful as at 
a modern summer-resort! The law 
found a remedy. An ancient custom 
demanded that a husband present 
some little gift to his wife the morn- 
ing after the marriage, and a statute 
was passed declaring that she might 
not be brought back after receiving 
such a token of contentment. 
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Among Teutonic nations the breach- 
of -promise law is extremely old. For 
instance, among the early Saxons if 
the bride refused to marry the groom 
she had to return all his presents — 
think of it ! — and her father pay back 
the foster-lien and one-third more; 
while if the groom refused or waited 
two years over time he was compelled 
to release the girl for all time and lose 
the foster-lien. Then, too, the Church 
at length made it uncomfortable for 
the father who took too many liens ; if 
he failed to present the girl, the clergy 
demanded that he pay four times the 
amount. What a costly amusement a 
summer's flirtation at a mediaeval 
watering place would have been! 

But what was the woman doing 
while all these transactions were go- 
ing on? Nothing. Louis Vives, the 
friend of Catherine Aragon, declares 
in his Instruction to a Christian 
Woman that a decent girl should not 
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think of expressing any wish as to 
what man should be her husband ! Her 
views on the subject were rarely re- 
quested; indeed it never occurred to 
the early English that she might have 
any. The espousals were frequently 
signed for couples when they were 
mere infants. Eleanora, the daughter 
of Edward I, was espoused when 
barely four days old ; while as late as 
the reign of William III, Sir George 
Downing, age fifteen, and Mary 
Forester, age thirteen, who had been 
. espoused years before, were married, 
and yet hated each other so bitterly 
that they applied to Parliament for a 
dissolution of the union. The petition 
was rejected, and their lives were 
wrecked. Of course the length of 
waiting after the espousals was often 
great; but sometimes it was cruelly 
increased by the objection of some re- 
lative. The pathos of such delay is 
evident enough when we read such a 
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notice as this in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of September, 1754 : ' i Mar- 
riage of John Phillips 9 brother, Sep- 
tember 24, 1754, Robert Phillips, Esq., 
of Withington, near Hereford (broth- 
er of the celebrated Mr. John Phillips, 
the poet), aged eighty to Miss Anna 
Bowdler, aged near eighty, after a 
courtship of sixty years, the marriage 
having been postponed in courtesy to 
some relations who disapproved the 
match. ' ' 
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CHAPTER ni 

Marriage Taxes 

In former days, as we have seen, 
marriage was much more frankly a 
business matter and transaction. At 
present the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker, and especially the 
furniture man consider the bride- 
groom their legitimate prey ; but three 
or four centuries ago even the State 
took a hand in fleecing him. In 1695 
the British Parliament passed a law 
not only taxing all bachelors and child- 
less widowers, but also taxing people 
for getting married and for having 
children ! It caught them before and 
after, as well as in the transition stage. 
All bachelors paid one shilling per 
year, but a " gentleman' 9 bachelor 
paid six shillings in addition; an un- 
married duke over twenty-five years 
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old, twelve pounds, ten shillings, and 
a wifeless bishop twelve pounds, 
eleven shillings. The parson, you see, 
was supposed to set a good example. 
If these luckless fellows attempted to 
marry, they were taxed as follows: 
ordinary people, one-half pound; a 
gentleman, one pound, two shillings, 
six pence; a duke, fifty pounds, two 
shillings, six pence. Then, when proud 
"papa" exhibited the red-faced crea- 
ture that bore a faint resemblance to 
a human being, his smile cost him, if 
he were not on the poor-list, two shil- 
lings; if his yearly income exceeded 
fifty pounds, the "little angel" cost 
ten shillings ; if he (the father, not the 
baby) were a gentleman, the tax was 
twenty-two shillings ; and if the father 
were a duke, the dukelet cost thirty 
pounds. Twins would have bankrupt- 
ed a seventeenth century nobleman, 
and triplets — Heavens ! 
Even all this did not annihilate mat- 
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rimony. It simply made lovers more 
stubborn. Early in the eighteenth 
century they began to organize "as- 
surance associations," to which each 
member paid two shillings when join- 
ing and two shillings whenever any 
other member married, with the result 
that the groom received a good round 
sum the day he was shipwrecked, as 
Diogenes would say. Another organ- 
ization caused by the taxes and other 
matrimonial expenses, was the "Bap- 
tism dub," into which each member 
paid two shillings, six pence, when 
joining, and two shillings, six pence, 
whenever a child was born to any 
other member, the result in this in- 
stance being two hundred and fifty 
pounds for the delighted pater. Luck- 
ily twins drew no more than a single 
child, else England might long since 
have been driven distracted with 
' ' Clubs ' ' and — colic. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Ancient Ceremonies 

The old-time wedding, whether of 
the rich or of the poor was always 
picturesque. Among the Christian 
Anglo-Saxons the bride was generally 
led to the church by a married woman 
and two maids, an<jl, instead of a 
solemn priest and two or three assist- 
ants, the bride's father did the mar- 
rying. Even after the Danes in Eng- 
land had become Christians their cus- 
tom was for the parent to join the 
couple 's hands, and perform the wed- 
ding by declaring, "I join this woman 
to you in honor to be your wife, with 
a right to half your bed and keys, and 
to a third of your goods acquired or 
to be acquired, according to the law 
of the land and St. Eric. In the name 
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of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.' ' 

But as civilization progressed, this 
simple procedure no longer satisfied. 
Behold a mediaeval wedding. The 
bride approaches the church with her 
hair hanging down over her face — 
the origin of the bridal veil, it is said 
— and before and behind what a 
strange procession! First appears a 
group of be-ribboned minstrels mer- 
rily singing and piping; then a youth 
bearing the bride-cup or vase of 
silver-gilt or real silver, with gilt 
rosemary and, ribbons adorning it; 
then the bride, accompanied by two 
baehelors and perhaps a dozen knights 
and pages ; then the maidens carrying 
"bride-cake ;" then girls with gar- 
lands of wheat; then the bridegroom, 
gay in colors, led by two maidens and 
surrounded by the best men and his 
closest friends; then the nearest rel- 
atives; then other friends, and at 
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some distance the girl's father, saunt- 
ering along, looking indifferent, and 
trying to appear unconscious of the 
approaching ceremony. What merri- 
ment, what chattering, what giggling 
and rallying 1 Suddenly there is 
silence; the priest stands in the 
church-porch; the procession halts. 
For, according to the old, old custom, 
the couple are to be married, not in 
the church, but at the door. It would 
be impossible to state how ancient the 
porch wedding is. The early Etrus- 
cans married at the door of the bride 's 
house ; the Roman peasants sometimes 
did likewise. English lawyers claim 
that the custom arose from the reluct- 
ance of the early British to allow the 
Church to influence a civil institution. 
Undoubtedly the higher ecclesiastics 
constantly encouraged unions within 
the building, and the Council of 
Bheims demanded in 1583 that wed- 
ding contracts be made in the edifice 
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and before the priest, while Edward 
VI absolutely forbade the porch cere- 
mony ; but the people loved the pictur- 
esque scene in the church yard, and, 
under the pressure of public opinion, 
Queen Mary allowed the custom to be 
resumed. The Wife of Bath in 
Chaucer's Prologue proudly declared: 
"Husbandes at chirche dore have I 
had five," and had she lived even in 
the eighteenth century she might have 
received the sixth unfortunate at the 
same place. Indeed, as late as 1750 
preachers advertised that their 
churches had "beautiful porches." 

However, let us not be so cruel to 
our bride, who has been standing im- 
patiently before the porch while we 
have been making this digression. The 
groom now advances to the upper step, 
and either he or the priest's assistant 
announces in a loud voice the amount 
of the bride's endowment, and hands 
to a brides-maid a purse, very appro- 
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priately called the * ' dow-purse. ' ' 
(How customs will linger ! As late as 
1880 Welsh peasants frequently went 
through this same ceremony.) Now 
comes the clasping of hands. Watch , 
the bride. If she has never been mar- 
ried or espoused before, she will ex- 
tend her naked hand; otherwise her 
hand will be gloved. Now, following 
the priest's voice, they swear to 
cherish each other "in syknesse and 
in hele." Then, as the parson says, 
"With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow,' ' the groom places the clergy- 
man's fee upon the open book and 
throws a handful of money into a 
handkerchief held by the brides-maids. 
The ring, now placed upon the book, 
is sprinkled with holy water, and 
blessed, and the groom, picking it up 
with the thumb and first two fingers of 
the right hand, puts it upon the girl's 
thumb with the words, "In the name 
of the Father;" transfers it to the 
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first finger ^zith the phrase, "And of 
the Son;" removes it to the second 
finger with tbe words, "And of the 
Holy Ghost ; ' ' and finally claps it up- 
on her third finger with a joyful 
"Amen." On her left hand, of 
course? Not always. In the early 
Christian era it might be placed upon 
either hand, or upon the right at the 
espousal and the left at the wedding. 
Now the joyous hubbub arises again, 
but is quickly silenced as the bride, 
holding the husband's right arm, fol- 
lows the priest into the church up to 
the altar. The choir bursts forth with 
the one hundred and twenty-eight] 
Psalm: "Blessed is everyone that, 
f eareth the Lord ; that walketh in Hi* 
way. " The trembling couple kneel be-^ 
foj^jthfi^altar, and a canopy called 
(^re^clotfef ' is held over them by four 
assistants; Lucky for this couple that 
they have never before been espoused 
or married, for the spreading of the 
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care-cloth is an honor bestowed only 
upon the absolutely untainted. A 
prayer, and then a blessing upon a 
great mound of food, sweets, and wine 
on a nearby table. All now try to eat 
and talk at the same time, and there is 
much coughing, giggling, and confu- 
sion in general. But look at the priest ! 
He is kissing the groom! Another 
ancient custom. The groom kisses the 
bride, and the priest kisses his assist- 
ant, who kisses the guests. There is 
kissing all around. The couple are 
now man and wife; they will live 
happy ever afterwards — perhaps. 

Once more the merry minstrels and 
the choir strike up; the great beams 
and the dark walls with their white 
effigies re-echo with music, and the 
bride, still led by the two bachelors, 
and the groom, still led by the two 
maidens, and all the rabble, laughing, 
joking, and shouting, gaily march 
forth into the village. Ah, there was 
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romance in "ye old-time wedding.' ' 
But there was much seriousness, too. 
The priest often felt called upon, be- 
fore dismissing the couple, to make 
a few grave remarks, such as remind- 
ing the wife that when the angel asked 
Abraham where his wife was, he re- 
plied, "She is in the tent;" or be- 
stowing the advice that the new wife 
should go "like a snail, which carries 
his house on his back ; ' ' or even being 
so impolite as to tell the groom that 
he should not have chosen the bride 
for her beauty, as "the swan hath 
black flesh under white feathers/ ' 
Precious little attention all this re- 
ceived — so little, in fact, that after 
the reign of Henry VIII the English 
parson preached this wedding sermon 
on the Sunday immediately before or 
after the marriage. 
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The Wedding Feast and 
Wedding Cake 

The ceremony over, there now oc- 
curred a wild scene. All the young 
gallants mounted horses, and with 
whip and spur galloped away to the 
house of the wedding feast to warn 
the cook. What racing there was! 
For the winner would receive from the 
fat chef a bowl of hot soup that was 
supposed to contain all sorts of good 
luck. Scarcely had the dust settled 
behind these mad-caps when the groom 
suddenly shouted to the bride, "111 
make thee fain to follow me!" and 
away he walked as fast as his strong 
legs could carry him. Tour old-time 
bride, however, was rarely an invalid, 
and away she loped after him with 
might and main. Thus the affair soon 
developed into a foot-race, with all the 
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laughing and shouting mob following 
down the dusty road. 

And now they approached the house 
of the feast. It was generally not the 
future home of the couple ; for it was 
considered most unlucky for her own 
house to be the first entered by a new 
bride. Before they went in, however, 
a friend must throw a plate from an 
upper window; if it broke their lives 
would be happy; if not, woe betide 
them. Then suddenly someone smash- 
ed a large oatmeal cake over the 
bride's head; a glass of whiskey was 
passed around; and then the groom 
lifted his lady over the threshold lest 
she stumble and cause ill fortune. 
What preparations for the feast ! For 
the mediaeval marriage banquet last- 
ed from three days to a week. Glut- 
tony was the rule of the day ; tradition 
says that good King Alfred's death 
was caused by the effects of his wed- 
ding feast years before. 
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But while the cook was putting the 
finishing touches to the dinner, the 
dancing began; for no early wedding 
was complete without it. The favorite 
one in Shakespeare's day was the 
"cushion dance." A man assuming 
the name "John Anderson" seized a 
cushion, danced about the room, sud- 
denly stopped, and exclaimed: "This 
dance it will no further go ! " The fid- 
dlers answered in unison, "I pray you, 
good sir, why say you so 1 " John An- 
derson, with all the guests, shouted 
back, "Because Joan Anderson will 
not come to. ' ' Then would the musi- 
cians retort hotly, i i She must come to, 
and she shall come to, and she must 
come, whether she will or no!" At 
this John put, the cushion at the feet of 
the bride, who knelt and kissed him 
and said, "Welcome, John Anderson, 
welcome;" and away they whirled, 
while the fiddlers fiddled and all sang, 
' i Prinkcam, prankcum is a fine dance, 
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and shall we go dance it once again, 
once again, and once again f" Then 
the lady took the cushion, made a sim- 
ilar explanation about another " John 
Anderson, 9 J put the cushion before the 
next man, and danced with him until 
his turn came to place it before the 
next lady, and so on ad infinitum. 
After all had thus held the cushion, 
it was placed on a chair, about which 
all danced until the circle was dis- 
solved by the first John Anderson's 
declaration that i i this dance it will no 
further go," the fiddlers ' question, 
"Whyf" and his reply, "Because 
John Anderson will go fro." Of 
course, every man kissed his mate on 
coming into and on going out of the 
dance. Little wonder it was so enjoy- 
able! 

Now the feast was ready. And just 
here is where the wedding-cake idea 
originated in England. The custom 
of having such a cake is world-wide, 
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and exceedingly ancient. Among 
some tribes of American Indians, 
notably the Iroquois, and among the 
Fiji Islanders the new bride always 
offered her husband a meal cake. The 
early Romans broke a cake of far and 
mola salsa (salted meal) over the 
bride's head, — a symbol of plenti- 
fulness, as were also the three ears of 
wheat she held in her left hand. 
Among numerous nations it was cus- 
tomary for the guests to drop wheat, 
flour, or cake upon the wife 's head and 
then to eat these for good luck, and* 
to this day the idea persists in our 
shower of rice. The demand for such 
bits of cake became so great that 
among the early British huge baskets 
of small dry crackers were baked for 
every wedding, and no guest thought 
of departing without one. The next 
step in the development of the modern 
bridal cake was a small, square, richly 

spiced bun which the guests brought 
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to the feast literally by hundreds of 
pounds. These were not thrown at 
the bride or to the poor, as were many 
of the earlier crackers, but were heap- 
ed at the head of the table in one great 
mound, over which the bride and 
groom attempted to kiss each other for 
life-long prosperity. Now it was that 
some genius of a French cook in Lon- 
don conceived the brilliant idea of 
icing the mound into one mass — and 
lo, the first wedding-cake! The cake 
was divided, be it remembered, by 
breaking it over the bride's head, 
whereupon all the little squares fell 
apart ready to be scrambled for by the 
hilarious guests. 

Those feasts of former days were 
rough and riotous occasions. Every 
man at the table might ask the bride 
for a kiss, and might even demand a 
dance, and the poor woman, already 
worn out by the race with her husband 
and the previous dancing, dared not 
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refuse. As the healths went around, 
the talk passed from rude joking to 
the rankest indecency, and the ladies 
frequently fled the table. In mediaev- 
al France at the close of such feasts 
the men swore never to repeat any of 
the light remarks, and, to make the 
oath more binding, swore it under gar- 
lands of roses — a flower dedicated 
to Venus — which were hung above 
the table. And so today a secret con- 
versation is sub rasa, under the rose. 
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CHAPTBB VI 

Wedding Presents 

Here at the banquet was generally 
the time and the place to present the 
wedding gifts. It is true neither the 
Saxon nor the Elizabethan bride re- 
ceived a multitude of sugar-spoons, 
olive-forks, brass candle-sticks, and 
imbecile gilt clocks; but most of her 
presents were just as curious, even if 
more practical. Bodkins and belt 
knives were popular gifts for wives of 
Shakespeare's day, while scissors 
were often presented with the hint 
that, if not to her liking, the lady 
might cut the matrimonial thread. As 
a woman of that period, however, wore 
in her belt a pair of pinchers, a pair of 
scissors, a pen-knife, a knife for fold- 
ing letters, bodkins, ear-pickers, a 
purse, and a case containing scales, 
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hardware was a very thoughtful and 
welcome gift. This matter of offering 
such presents runs back in England at 
least, to the Norman Conquest. The 
money or articles then bestowed by 
one peasant upon another were under- 
stood to be but loans to be returned 
when the couple were well established ; 
but as the feudal lord grew in power 
he came to expect gifts for his chil- 
dren 's marriages from all persons de- 
pendent upon him; and, indeed, had 
laws passed compelling a present in 
value up to one-twentieth of the ten- 
ant 's yearly rent. Among the higher 
classes this giving became more and 
more an open commercial transaction, 
and even so great a ruler as James I, 
reviving the law just mentioned, re- 
ceived at the wedding of his daughter 
Elizabeth the sum of twenty-one 
thousand pounds. 

The common people, seized with the 
same greed, originated the "bidding" 
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or "penny" wedding, at which light 
refreshments were served and a plate 
passed around for cash gratuities. As 
high as one hundred pounds (fully 
equal to one thousand dollars in mod- 
ern money) was sometimes collected 
by this means. The custom may seem 
strange ; but it still lives in a slightly 
changed form in the "pound party" 
often given the newly married in the 
ruder settlements of America. The 
present at length became so important 
a part of the institution of marriage 
that many churches kept a register for 
the accurate listing of such tokens and 
the terms of their presentation. Fre- 
quently, to increase this source of 
matrimonial income, the brides-maids 
collected the gifts during the wedding 
at the church-porch, with the result 
that every fellow in love with one of 
the lassies went bankrupt in appear- 
ing benevolent before her. A most suc- 
cessful way of increasing the gifts was 
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to prepare an entertainment called 
' i ale, ' 9 stick up a green bush in front 
of the house, and bid everybody, 
neighbor and stranger, priest and 
scamp, welcome. These entertain- 
ments were highly profitable enter- 
prises, but finally became so riotous 
that many shires passed laws allowing 
only thirty-two guests at any one 
"ale." Many were the schemes for 
getting married and rich at the same 
time. One rascal in Cumberland, Eng- 
land, in order to obtain a paying 
crowd, advertised that he would mar- 
ry the first girl who would meet him in 
the church yard. Of course, he had 
previously arranged a plan with his 
chosen one; but the multitude gladly 
paid to see such a hasty match. 
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CHAPTER VH 

Wedding Festivities 

To come back, however, to our old- 
time wedding table, where the cake has 
been smashed and the gifts presented 
and where drunkenness and indecency 
now reign supreme. The time is at 
hand for the guests to depart. The 
brides-maids start with the weary 
bride to the wedding chamber when 
suddenly the cry arises, "Get her 
garter ! ' ' For from time immemorial 
the custom had prevailed for some 
male guest to secure this bit of bridal 
ribbon. If the woman has been 
thoughtful, she has fastened it loosely 
to the bottom of her dress so that it 
drags in plain view of the scrambling 
ruffians; if she has not been a wise 
virgin, she may find her clothes in 
rags after the struggle. 
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Now at length she is allowed to go 
in peace to her room, where the maids 
in disrobing her carefully throw away 
all pins used in her dress; for any 
damsel retaining one would not be 
married before next Whitsumtide. 
Hardly has the young wife put her 
head upon the pillow when in rushes 
the husband with the whole rabble at 
his heels! And now occurs another 
strange scene. The husband having 
been put to bed, the two "best men" 
seat themselves back to back on the 
groom's side of it, and the two brides- 
maids in a similar position on the 
bride's side. Each of the men now 
takes a stocking of the husband, each 
of the maids a stocking of the wife. 
Then the game begins. The first best 
man, throwing the stocking back over 
his shoulder, tries to hit the bride's 
head ; the first maid takes her turn at- 
tempting to hit the groom; then the 
second man and then the second maid 
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The person first striking the human 
target will be the first to marry. Mean- 
time the crowd laugh and shout and 
crack rude jokes, while ; the blushing 
bride wonders if it will never end. 
This too, remember, occurred in the 
highest society. Charles I at his mar- 
riage barred the door ; but the guests 
raised such a i ' rough house 9 ' that suc- 
ceeding monarchs feared to interfere. 
George III, however, escaped it by 
previous agreement, and since his day 
the custom has never been revived — 
at least in the royal household. 

Perhaps you think that now the 
couple will be left in peace. Well, 
hardly. Another absolutely necessary 
part of the ceremony remains. The 
priest must come with burning in- 
cense, and very slowly and deliberate- 
ly sprinkle the bed and its occupants 
with holy water and bless the resting 
place and them. The parson of me- 
diaeval and Elizabethan days was 
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somewhat mercenary, and unless a 
liberal cash consideration were forth- 
coming stubbornly waited until mid- 
night to perform this duty. 

Now the mob departed ; but as they 
passed out they slapped and pounded 
one another and shouted, "Bemember 
the wedding I" Doubtless the bride 
believed she would. This departure 
was often the roughest part of the en- 
tertainment ; for the drunken rowdies 
frequently battered one another until 
some fell unconscious. Rabelais tells, 
in some one of his writings, of a wed- 
ding where several teeth were knocked 
out and a jawbone dislocated. Ah, the 
"good old times !" 

Hardly had the bride breathed a 
fervent "Thank God" when a hideous 
din broke forth outside. "The bel- 
ling!" the couple gasped. The wed- 
ding serenade or "belling" was anoth- 
er time-honored custom of both Eng- 
land and the Continent. Sometimes a 
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drum or a " wry-necked fife" furnish- 
ed the music; sometimes a couple of 
fiddles; but more frequently the har- 
mony was increased with the aid of 
bells, rattle-bones, shovels, tongs, 
skillet-lids, kettles containing rocks, 
and the once famous "cleavers." 
Those cleaver players were wonders. 
Eight butchers would grind these 
knives until each produced a different 
note of the octave, and then with 
"marrow bones and cleavers" the air 
was filled with a melody like the village 
chimes. Your old-time i i bellers ' 9 pos- 
sessed all the patience in the world. 
Unless the groom came forth with a 
liberal contribution they kept cheerily 
at it all night and until after break- 
fast. One of Hogarth 's most realistic 
pictures shows a band of such musi- 
cians pounding away before a house 
while the newly married shopman and 
his wife stand in the door disputing 
as to what is the smallest gift they 
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can offer without causing a riot. The 
serenaders of early days took them- 
selves very seriously. 

Scarcely had daylight broken in 
upon the haggard couple when the 
brides-maids hastened into the chamb- 
er with a cup of sack-posset — the 
first act of mercy in the course of the 
wedding. Hardly had this been swal- 
lowed when — scandalous to relate 
— the neighbors and the blear-eyed 
and battered guests began to gather 
in the bed-room to see the couple arise 
and make their toilet ! Lucky was the 
bride whose maids were shrewd 
enough to draw the guests away. The 
early brides-maid was indeed a very 
present help in time of need, and lib- 
erally was she compensated. i ' Three 
times a brides-maid, never a bride* 9 
shows what the lass expected for all 
her toil and trouble. 
: The prospective wife of ancient 
times would have done well to go into 
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heavy, training twelve months before 
marriage. Little wonder that in the 
days of George HI the wedding trip 
became so fashionable. 
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CHAPTBB Vffl 

Her Trousseau 

Now, it would not be fair to my 
women readers if I should fail to 
answer that anxious question: "What 
did she wearf " Well, as in this day, 
she generally dressed in white. And 
thereby hangs a tale. From distant 
Saxon days even into the eighteenth 
century the poorer bride came to the 
wedding arrayed in a plain white robe 
as a public warning that since she 
brought nothing to the marriage, her 
husband was not responsible for her 
debts. Of course, however, brides 
soon began to add some little touch 
of color, and then what care in the 
choosing of it ! Blue was for con- 
stancy and green for youth; but in 
some sections these might not be used 
because of feuds between families us- 
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ing these tints in their liveries. Yel- 
low might not be worn, as it stood for 
jealousy; golden might not, as it 
meant avarice. 

The Anglo-Saxon bride went to the 
wedding with her hair hanging loose, 
as a sign of freedom ; but upon reach- 
ing her new home, immediately bound 
it up, as a sign of submission. In the 
days of Shakespeare the veil began to 
take the place of the flowing tresses; 
but this, however, was not original 
with the British ; for centuries earlier 
the Roman and Hebrew brides had 
worn yellow veils, while the early 
Christians of southern Europe had 
enveloped both man and wife in one 
large cloth. Whatever was lacking, 
however, in gorgeousness of dress 
was compensated for among all na- 
tions by the profusion of flowers. 
Among the Greeks and Italians the 
myrtle and the olive were interwoven 
with white and purple flowers, the 
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white symbolizing the girl's purity 
and the purple the Saviour's blood; 
while among the British, roses, myrtle, 
and rosemary bedecked every bride. 

* ' There 's rosemary, ' ' said the bewild- f 

ered Ophelia, "that's for remem- * 

brance; pray you, love, remember ;" I 

and she might have added, "There's L 

the rose ; that 's for love and secrecy. ' ' t ' 

There was long a beautiful custom for p 

each guest to dip his sprig of rose- £<. 

mary into his cup of wine before y 
drinking to the couple 's health. Then, 
too, the bride (if she were not a 

widow) and the groom wore garlands f f 

of wheat, as a symbol of plentifulness \ \ 

and increase ; and in our own day the J . 

bridal wreath of orange blossoms pos- i ' 

sesses the same meaning. Garlands, r ; 

garlands everywhere, — so many that * 

often men had to be hired to carry \ 

them in the procession. Even the re- \ 
jected suitors wore them — the gar- 
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land of gray willow that the Cavalier 
poet, Herrick, tells us about: 

"A willow garland thou didst send, 
Perfumed, last day, to me, 

Which did but only this portend, 
I was forsook by thee." 

Besides the flowers, there was the 
true love-knot worn by both bride and 
groom — an ornament introduced by 
the Danes in the ninth century, and 
called by them the "trulofa," the 
troth. Three ornaments there were 
that only a bride was supposed to 
wear: a ring, for a pledge; a brooch, 
for virgin innocence; and a garland, 
as a crown of victory for temptations 
resisted. Ah, your early bride doubt- 
less had as many worries over her 
trousseau as your modern lass. 
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Gretna Green 

If there was trouble in the actual 
marrying there was perhaps more in 
gaining the right to marry. It would 
seem that a mediaeval lover had to in- 
vestigate his bride *s pedigree for gen- 
erations back. The Church of the 
ninth century forbade tHe marriage of 
first cousins; by 1100 second cousins 
were denied the right; and, later, un- 
ions of third cousins were illegal. A 
widow might not wed her husband's 
brother, cousin, or other near rela- 
tive ; a person might not marry his or 
her godfather or godmother; parents 
might not marry either godparent; a 
man and a woman having the same 
godparents might not unite; the god- 
father and the godmother of the same 
child might not ; even any persons who 
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had touched the babe at the christ- 
ening became spiritual relatives and 
might never choose one another. A 
man had to be so careful about falling 
in love in that period ! 

And, then, there were the bans. 
What groom could ever be sure that 
some scamp might not hop up during 
their reading and blurt out some half- 
forgotten escapade? And yet these 
bans were absolutely necessary. In- 
deed, even after 1750 the Church in 
England was so strict about irregular 
marriages that couples began to flee 
to the little green village of Gretna 
in the southeast corner of Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland, where preachers 
asked for neither bans nor license. 
Who has not heard of Gretna Green? 
It is said that many a post-boy on the 
border made a fortune in those wild 
races to the famous town. And yet, 
even if the couple stayed at home and 
had the bans read, the bride might 
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not go to the church to defend her- 
self ; for if a maid heard her own bans 
read, all her children would be deaf 
and dumb ! 

I may not be a brave man; but it 
would seem to me that in those times 
I should have preferred to remain 
single and pay my bachelor tax. 
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The Best Time 

When is the best to time to marry? 
You will remember that Diogenes de- 
clared there wasn't any "best time." 
The old rhyme says : 

Monday for wealth, 

Tuesday for health, 
Wednesday the best day of all; 

Thursday for crosses, 

Friday for losses, 
Saturday no luck at all." 

But it all depends. May 14, even 
if it be a Wednesday, brings ill luck 
all the rest of the year : while Childer- 
mas Day, the anniversary of Herod's 
massacre of the innWeritg, is an ab- 
solute guarantee of irdsf wtune. Then, 
again, evil times result if you have 
your bans read at the end of one 
quarter and you marry on the first 
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Sunday in the next. On the other 
hand, a wedding on the last day of 
the year is exceedingly fortunate; 
while a wedding on a day when the 
moon is growing is believed even yet 
by the northern British to bring all 
happiness. In our age few couples 
would brave public opinion to be mar- 
ried on Sunday. Before the Reforma- 
tion, however, and perhaps a century 
afterwards the Sabbath was the day 
of days. The lass in the old ballad 
was, after all, but a conventional girl : 

"As I walked forth one May morning, 
I heard a fair maid sweetly sing, 
As she sat under a cow milking, 
'We will be married o' Sunday.' " 

And what month is best? The an- 
cient Romsgift h^Jd that May and Feb- 
ruary wera : p&rticularly unlucky; 
while before the Reformation the 
Church forbade unions between the 
first Sunday of Advent and Hilary 
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Day; between Septuagesima Sunday 
and Low Sunday ; and between Roga- 
tion Sunday and Trinity Sunday, leav- 
ing only thirty-two weeks in the year 
for i l ship-wrecking. ' ' To this day the 
old law and superstition are heard in 
the rhyme: 

"Marry in Lent and you'll live to repent; 
Marry in May and you'll rue the day." 

What with marriage customs, feast 
riots, bed room games, spiritual rela- 
tives, bellings, church laws, unlawful 
days, and superstitions, wedlock was 
even a more venturesome business in 
former times than it is today. 
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The Wedding Ring 

What a romance of fact and fiction 
centers about the wedding-ring ! From 
time immemorial the ring has been a 
symbol of both power and confidence. 
Among the Assyrians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, and other ancients it was used 
as a seal for signing orders, and thus 
for ages it has been a token of binding 
authority. And, then, what symbol- 
ism! Its gold signifies refined purity 
of love; its endlessness promises 
eternal love; its roundness hints of 
the round flowing of love ;asa u single 
things it stands for the " oneness' 9 of 
the couple ; its exactness of fit is a re- 
minder of the harmony in the tempers 
and tastes of the two ; the price takes 
the place of the ancient purchase 
money; as it neither slips nor hurts, 
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so husband and wife should never 
wound nor evade eaeh other. If the 
ring be lost it is a warning that the 
husband's love will soon paSS away; 
if broken, that he will soon die. 

"As your wedding-ring wears 
You'll outlive your cares." 

How long it has been considered a 
necessity for weddings cannot be told. 
Tradition claims that the first one 
was made of iron and adamant by 
Tubal Cain for a man named Prome- 
theus; the iron, thought Cain, signi- 
fied lastingness and the adamant per- 
fect concord. The early Romans com- 
monly used a plain iron ring; while 
the poorer English, even in the nine- 
teenth century, used the ring of the 
church keys. Even yet the poverty 
stricken Irishman who cannot buy one 
rents it, and tradesmen in the smaller 
towns make no mean income by keep- 
ing three or four in stock. What will 
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a man not do in times of dire neces- 
sity! Long after the Norman Con- 
quest peasants used circles of rushes 
or sedges, and eighteenth century- 
Fleet Street parsons, ready for any 
emergency, constantly carried brass 
curtain rings in their pockets. The 
Puritans forbade the use of any ring, 
as savoring of paganism ; but who ever 
successfully dictated public tastes ? 

In the days when the espousal was 
in vogue the girl invariably received 
a ring if her love had the money to 
buy it, and this band she wore on her 
right hand until at the wedding it was 
transferred to her left. If the future 
husband were too poor to buy or rent 
a ring, he gave her a kiss, — so bind- 
ing a token that the law allowed such 
a lassie, if jilted, to retain half of his 
presents (and all the kisses). The 
common people even considered it 
sacred, named it the mystic Mss, and 
declared that it made the two lives 
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one. After the giving of the ring or 
kiss wine was generally drunk by the 
bride and the groom, and this cer- 
emony, known as a "wet bargain," 
made the contract even more binding. 
Oftentimes, too, at the espousal a 
silver coin was blessed and broken, 
and a piece given each partner to be 
hung over the heart; and this, also, 
took unto itself a sacredness and a 
power to drive away trouble and cure 
disease. Among the wealthy a French 
invention, called a gemma!, gimmal, 
or geminal ring, constructed with a 
clasp so as to become one band or 
several, took the place of the broken 
coin, and when brought together at 
the wedding by the couple and the 
witnesses, who each took a portion 
at the espousal, was found to be en- 
graved with a rhyme incomplete with- 
out every small golden band. This 
is the idea so beautifully expressed in 
Father Tabb's The Half -Ring Moon: 
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"Over the sea, over the sea, 

My love he is gone to a far countrie; 
But he brake a golden ring with me 

The pledge of his faith to be. 

"Over the sea, over the sea, 

He comes no more from the far countrie; 
But at night, where the new moon loves to be, 

Hangs the half of a ring for me." 

These rhymes or "posies" — what 
marvellous creations in verse! An 
English bishop engraved on the ring 
of his fourth wife 

'If I survive 

I'll make them five." 

Bishop Bull of St. Davids chose 
as the motto for his wife's ring the 
words : "Bene parere, par ere, par are 
det mihi Deus," all of which means 
"God make me prolific, obedient, and 
sedulous. ' ' Most modern brides would 
have returned it with thanks and re- 
grets. The village poet (who also con- 
structed poetry for tombstones and 
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candy hearts) often reached heights 
of eloquence in such efforts as 

"I will be yours 
While life endures." 

• 

"It you deny 
Then sure I die." 

"I did commit no act of folly 
When I married my sweet Molly" 

Today we invariably put the ring 
on the third finger of the left hand. 
Why this choice? It has not always 
been customary; old pictures of the 
Virgin Mary, such as Raphael's " Es- 
pousal,' ' show the band on the right. 
There is a definite reason for the 
modern convention. Besides being 
less used and therefore less exposed 
to danger, and being the weaker finger 
and therefore symbolizing the wife's 
dependence, this third digit of the left 
hand has been supposed from the days 
of the Egyptians until this hour to be 
connected directly with the heart by 
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a vein called the "vena amoris. " This 
finger, thought the ancients, resisted 
disease longest; gout never attacked 
it until the heart had become affected, 
and then the pain in the finger was 
the death sign ; the alchemists believed 
it the quickest to give warning of 
poisoning, and they habitually stirred 
their potions with it. It was indeed 
the "finger of life." To this day the 
mountaineers of Virginia and Ten- 
nessee wear a special ring on it to 
drive away rheumatism, and stoutly 
assert that the process gives relief. 
But whether the ring were on the 
right or left hand made little differ- 
ence before Shakespeare's day; for it 
was considered decidedly immodest in 
any unmarried person to wear such 
an ornament unless he were a judge, 
a physician, or a State authority. 
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The Old Shoe 

Do you know why we throw the old 
shoe? The symbolism of the shoe is 
doubtless older than any existing na- 
tion. Ruth's kinsman pulled off his 
to indicate that he had resigned all 
command over her. Among the As- 
syrians and Jews, when a bargain had 
been made, a man sometimes gave 
his sandal as a token of good faith. 
Every small boy can testify that it is 
a symbol of authority, and some mar- 
ried men are still said to "live under 
the slipper.' ' But the wedding shoe 
is thought to be a relic of the ancient 
times when the pursuing father hurled 
missiles at the robber groom. Among 
the Anglo-Saxons it was customary to 
throw a sandal after the bridal chariot 
to show that authority had been trans- 
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f erred to the husband, and at the wed- 
ding itself the father often handed 
the shoe to the groom, who, by way 
of reminder, tapped his wife's head 
with it. It was then hung over the 
groom's pillow in the bridal bed; but 
sometimes, when the bride was known 
to have a will of her own, practical 
jokers slipped into the chamber and 
transferred it to the wife's pillow. 

The mediaeval Germans always 
threw the bride's slipper from the 
bedroom to the guests, and then in- 
deed there was scrambling; for the 
person capturing it would be the next 
to marry. Then would the gallants 
carry it to the dining room, fill it with 
wine, and drink to the bride's eternal 
prosperity. 
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Proverbs 

Many are the proverbs connecting 
themselves with marriages. i i Woman 
has made man wise — and wary/ ' "A 
blind man's wife needs no painting/ ' 
"Who has a fair wife needs more than 
two eyes. " "A fair woman and a torn 
gown will always find some nail in the 
way." "The more women look in 
the glass, the less they look to their 
houses. " " The lazy wife has broken 
her elbow at the church door," and 
"women and hens through too much 
gadding are lost." 

"The wife that expects to have a good name 
Is always at home, as if she were lame." 

"He that lets his wife go to every 
feast and his horse drink at every 
water will have neither a good wife 
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nor a good horse.' ' "He that tells his 
wife news is but newly married ;" for 
"she conceals what she knows not." 
"One tongue is enough for a woman." 

"There is no mischief in the world done 
But a woman is always one." 

Indeed, "women and dogs set men 
by the ears." "A woman's mind and 
winter-wind often change," and yet, 
"swine, women, and bees cannot be 
turned. " " Women, priests, and poul : 
try never have enough ; ' * for i i a ship 
and a woman are ever repairing." 
"Husbands are in Heaven whose 
wives chide not," while "he who mar- 
ries a widow will often have a dead 
man's head thrown into his dish." 

Other people, especially the unmar- 
ried, can tell you just how to make 
domestic life a success; "bachelors' 
wives and maids ' children are always 
well taught;" but frequently one of 
these wiseacres falls in love, "ties a 
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knot with his tongue that he can't un- 
tie with his teeth, 9 ' and finds in truth 
that " wedlock is a padlock." 

In spite, however, of the ancient 
saying that "honest men marry soon, 
wise men not at all" and that you 
should "commend a wedded life, but 
keep yourself a bachelor," the world 
continues to try the trick over and 
over again. After all, what would we 
do without wives — especially we mar- 
ried men! 

"Wives must be had, 
Be they good or bad." 

Perhaps it is true that "age and 
wedlock bring a man to his night- 
cap;" but the average fellow agrees 
with Martin Luther that 

"He who loves not woman, wine and song, 
He is a fool his whole life long." 

Marriage has kept the world sane; 
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it brings contentment; it creates 
order; it inspires personal progress. 

"A little' house welt filled, 
A little land well tilled, 
And a little wife well willed/' 

What greater joy than this? For, 
as Solomon declares, "houses and 
riches are the inheritance of fathers; 
but a prudent wife is from the Lord. ' ' 
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